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"THE HEART OF MIDLOTHIAN" 

The last time I had occasion to use one of those curious as- 
sortments of books that do duty for a ship's library, some whim 
caused me to take out "The Heart of Midlothian." I had not 
read it for many years, and beyond the names of the two Deans 
sisters and the nature of the offence for which the younger was 
imprisoned, I scarcely recalled a feature of the story. Perhaps 
the facts that I had recently re-read with much pleasure "Old 
Mortality" and that "The Bride of Lammermoor," "Quentin 
Durward" and "Ivanhoe" were fairly fresh in my memory, had 
something to do with my choice of a book which my vague recol- 
lections and my general knowledge of critical opinion, led me to 
regard as one of the very best of the seedy-looking volumes of 
fiction that offered themselves for my delectation. Perhaps too 
my choice was partly determined by some conversations I had 
lately been having with a charmingly healthy-minded man who 
had frequently expressed his great admiration for Scott. The 
main point, however, is not why I re-read "The Heart of 
Midlothian," but that I did re-read it and that I want to say 
something about it. 

If I am not mistaken, Mr. Andrew Lang has somewhere 
given as a receipt for culture of a certain type, the maintenance 
of a profound contempt for Scott and a complete ignorance of 
everything else. It is certainly a convenient and a widely-used 
receipt. But, unfortunately, people who know a good deal about 
some things often make use of half of Mr. Lang's receipt. They 
either have a contempt for Scott themselves, or they speak of 
him and of writers of his kind, such as Cooper, in a loose fash- 
ion which induces in less intelligent persons that profound con- 
tempt to which Mr. Lang sarcastically refers. When university 
presidents emphasize Scott's wholesomeness as a writer for boys 
and fail to add that they themselves would be wiser and not 
sadder men if they re-read him every year, they do not very 
greatly advance the interests of mankind. When modern novel- 
ists compare that product of a century's cooperate labors, the 
succinct, well-organized novel of our times, with the somewhat 
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amorphous product of Scott's day and generation, without giving 
us reason to suppose that they have ever studied the evolution 
of any category of art and learned to distinguish the temporary 
from the essential, the contributions of genius from those of 
mere talents, the cause of criticism is scarcely subserved. 
Finally, when the excessive reading of the Waverley Novels 
supposed to have been indulged in by the Southern people, is 
seriously treated as one of the causes that led to our Civil War, 
an admirer of Scott may be pardoned if he wishes that good Sir 
Walter's fame were safely locked up in Greek characters. 
Some one will soon be saying, if indeed some one has not 
already said, that the King James Version beheaded Charles 
the First. 

It is scarcely necessary to remark that, although Mr. Lang, 
when he gave vent to his laudable sarcasm, probably had some 
of his fellow Britishers in mind, what I have been saying is not 
necessarily intended to apply to them. Perhaps, however, the 
most completely naive statement I ever heard made about Sir 
Walter was one vouchsafed to me by a well-known English 
critic. He was a great admirer of Robert Louis Stevenson, the 
news of whose death had reached England not long before. 
Scott had not been mentioned by us, but Sir Walter was a dead 
Scotchman who wrote stories and poems, and so was "R. L. 
S." Comparison was inevitable and in the height of his loyal 
enthusiasm, the Englishman exclaimed to me: "I tell you, 
Stevenson was a greater writer than Sir Walter Scott." 

There was no scene, not even an argument. I was the 
younger man and a stranger, and to tell the truth, it was not 
Sir Walter Scott who in those days was the god of my literary 
idolatry — he never has been — and of any leanings to the 
Stevensonian cult I was as innocent as a new-born babe. There 
was no reply to be made and the conversation took another turn ; 
but I thought a great deal about that enthusiastic statement, 
and I have never forgotten it. I have no doubt that it has been 
made many a time by persons of a certain degree of sophistica- 
tion, most of whose reading has been done within the last ten or 
fifteen years and has been confined in the main to modern 
writers. It is in some respects an entirely natural and an easily 
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explicable statement ; but it is none the less, from some points 
of view, exceedingly naive. 

I have no intention of saying anything derogatory to that in- 
teresting and attractive writer whom the English critic pitted 
against Scott. In the matter of careful style he could certainly 
have given Sir Walter some very useful lessons. But this is 
not saying a great deal. There are numerous sentences in "The 
Heart of Midlothian" which could be easily improved by many 
of the students now taking courses in English composition un- 
der my colleagues at Columbia University. With Scott's 
methods of work, infelicities of style were inevitable, but most 
of them could have been eliminated with but little trouble if 
they had seriously disturbed him or his readers. That they did 
not greatly disturb either is partly due to the facts that modern 
English prose was hardly a century and a half old when Scott 
wrote, and that formal instruction in English composition and 
in the history and criticism of English fiction was scarcely 
dreamed of. Stevenson was the product of a much more self- 
conscious era than that of the later Georges, and in consequence 
he was a better writer in many particulars than Sir Walter ever 
was or could have been. This is very far, however, from saying 
that he was a better writer in the most essential particulars — 
that his style was weightier, more dignified, more adequate 
than Scott's style at its best. There are sentences, paragraphs, 
and whole pages of "The Heart of Midlothian" which the 
young persons who study English composition under my col- 
leagues would not hesitate to rewrite, but which I am inclined 
to think they would not improve. I must hasten to add that I 
am far from wishing to speak disrespectfully of the niceties of 
style now that Pater and Stevenson by writing have made life 
worth living; yet is it not written, or ought it not to be 
written, that man does not live by ambrosia alone .? 

But the Englishman did not say that Stevenson was a better 
writter than Scott ; he said that he was a greater writer, and I 
have called the remark naive. It is naive because it illustrates 
so aptly the innocent and childish propensity to think that what 
we like much and know well must be great because it greatly 
impresses us. There are many reasons why certain modern 
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writers should impress sophisticated readers more profoundly 
than old fashioned writers of far larger calibre can possibly do. 
Unless, however, an author has appealed to all classes of read- 
ers through a fairly long period of time, it is merely a sign of 
enthusiasm, not an exercise of the judgment, to call him great 
in any absolute sense of the epithet. And to compare a writer 
of such limited appeal as Stevenson with one of such world-wide 
and long-tested appeal as Scott, ought to be possible only to 
those ingenuous persons who speak in response to the dictates 
of a transcendental inner voice, or mistake — to paraphrase 
Tennyson — the thin murmur of their little circle for the deep- 
toned utterance of the world of men. 

But I started to say something about "The Heart of Mid- 
lothian," and that admirable story is surely better worth talking 
about than the opinions some people are pleased to express with 
regard to Scott's genius.' Whether it is the greatest of all the 
Waverley Novels is a rather unimportant question which cannot 
be authoritatively answered; but there can be no doubt that 
"The Heart of Midlothian" ranks near the top, and that, when 
such a book is not certainly a writer's best, that writer pos- 
sesses a high and copious genius. That it is well constructed 
from our modern point of view can scarcely be maintained with 
any justice, for one's interest is bound to flag after Jeanie ob- 
tains favor in Queen Caroline's sight, and that happens in the 
thirty-seventh chapter of a book which contains fifty-two. And 
Scott had not the excuse that he was furnishing a chapter to 
every number of a weekly for an entire year. He did have a 

' Even in France where Scott had the extraordinary fortune of practically 
creating a new genre of fiction and of influencing for awhile the writing of 
history, young people find it in their hearts, according to M. Anatole 
France, to say unpleasant things about their benefactor : 

" Et void gu' a untournanide la conversation, nous nous rencontrons nez 
h nez avec Walter Scott, a qui monjeune dedaigneux trouve un air rococo, 
troubadour et 'dessus de pendule.'' Ce sont ses propres expressions." — Le 
Crime de Sylvestre Bonnard. 

One likes young people, however, no matter what they say. It is less easy 
to preserve one's equanimity when older people talk as though they had 
drunk of the fountain of perpetual youth, which, I take it, is kept constantly 
supplied by the streams of ignorance and enthusiasm. See our recent cen- 
tenary literature passim. 
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certain normal amount of space to fill, however, and he was 
writing for a leisurely public which was interested, as he was, 
in pictures of Scottish life and manners and was distinctly pre- 
possessed in favor of such exemplary narratives as bestow upon 
virtuous characters fitting rewards and bring due punishment to 
the wicked. 

The closing chapters of "The Heart of Midlothian" 
perform excellently the services required of them in the 
economy of the older fiction, and even if the Duke of Argyle 
does play in rather too extravagant a manner the part of a fairy 
godfather, and although the transformation of Eflfie into a lady of 
fashion, and the fates of her husband and her son might surely 
have been more succinctly presented, it is always possible for us 
to a do a little skimming and always incumbent upon us to re- 
member with gratitude the quite extraordinary powers of char- 
acterization and narration lavishly displayed in what may fairly 
be called the story proper. And if, O rigid reader, you refuse 
to make these allowances in the case of "The Heart of Mid- 
lothian," pray tell me whether you consistently decline to 
make them in the case of the closing portion of "Vanity Fair" ? 

As to the characters, Jeanie and her father, Douce David 
Deans, are among Scott's very best and they would be a credit 
to Balzac. Douce David is more thoroughly analyzed than 
Mause Hedrigg in "Old Mortality," but he is not on that ac- 
count or on any other more effective. Nevertheless he plays his 
part well, and as for the elder daughter, even "Old Mortality" 
itself can show no such noble central figure. To appreciate her 
is an education — especially in the essentials of democracy. 
Her lover, Butler, is perhaps not much more than exemplary, and 
that amusing wooer, the Laird of Dumbiedikes, may verge upon 
a caricature, as may also that wordy ass, Mr. Bartoline Saddle- 
tree. Effie is well sketched, and Jemmie RatcliflFe is a really 
masterly minor personage. Madge Wildfire is striking enough 
to make it at least possible to argue that she is the creation of a 
vivid and truly dramatic imagination; but certainly her mother 
and Effie' s lover, George Staunton alias Robertson, are not 
without a touch of melodrama. And I have said nothing of 
Mrs. Saddletree, Plumdamas, Mrs. Howden, Miss Damahoy, 
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Sharpitlaw and other characters, who illustrate Scott's humor, 
his knowledge of human nature, and above all that lavishness of 
genius which is one of the characteristics that link him with the 
master-writers of the world. 

The narrative from the second to the fortieth chapter needs 
fewer apologies than we have to make for most of our older 
novelists. The Porteous Riot fixes our attention upon the Tol- 
booth, the unruly populace of Edinburgh, and the harsh laws and 
ill-repressed passions of the epoch, and we are thus prepared to 
watch with sympathetic interest the development of the tragic 
drama of which the frail and beautiful Effie Deans is at first the 
central figure. Perhaps here and there a modern novelist would 
knit his threads more deftly, but, take it on the whole, the first 
half of the story moves steadily and impressively onward. For 
more than a hundred pages, let us say, from the twelfth to the 
twenty-fifth chapter, it would be difficult, I think, to point to 
any better manifestation of the various powers that go to the 
production of great fiction. And it is needless to say that the 
good chapters do not cease with those that set before us so 
forcibly the trial in which Jeanie will not deviate a hair's 
breadth from the truth even to save her sister's life. Jeanie's 
preparations for her journey, her interview with Dumbiedikes, 
her parting with Butler — all this is admirably done ; and equal- 
ly admirable are the chapters that describe her interviews with 
the Duke of Argyle and with the Queen. Whether her adven- 
tures with the thieves, and in the rectory of Mr. Staunton, main- 
tain so high a level may very well be doubted, and as we have 
seen, it is not everybody now-a-days who is likely to be inter- 
ested in the later chapters — in the descriptions of Douce 
David's controversies with Duncan of Knockdunder or in such 
an episode as the forcible installation of Mrs. Dutton in the 
shallop. This episode serves, however, to remind us that, 
even if the interest does flag here and there in not a few of the 
novels that have been handed down to us as classics, it is always 
possible to trained minds to receive instruction and entertain- 
ment from books which have satisfied the needs and desires of 
several generations of readers, and to perceive in such works 
clear proofs of the progress the human mind is steadily making 
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toward its uncomprehended goal. The somewhat unexhilarating 
description of Mrs. Button's vain endeavors to avoid entrusting 
her tender person to the mercies of the waves, reminds us how 
far, even in Scott's day, British fiction had advanced beyond 
the coarse horse-play of Sir Walter's fellow-countryman. Dr. 
Tobias Smollett. 

W. P. Trent 

Columbia University, New York. 



